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to their rule and these ladies were considered
to be so far clerical as to be fit recipients
of tithe. Yet nunneries were much less
numerous than monasteries of men. The
primitive idea that the monastic life was a
stern one, like that of the soldier suffering
privation on activ^ service, was so prevalent
in the days when religious houses were being
founded that it seemed less appropriate to
spend money on houses for women than
for men. The nuns seem all to have learned
enough Latin to say their hours together ;
for the other services they employed a staff
of clerks, and some of the greater houses
had clergy on their foundation ; at Shaftes-
bury there were four prebendaries. It is
needless to say how magnificent the buildings
of the greater monasteries for both sexes
were ; even the smaller had a chapel and a hall
and other edifices equal to those of a college
at Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed, extrava-
gance in building was a temptation Into
which monks and nuns too often fell.

Monasteries needed inmates. In the days
of enthusiasm, which were well over before
1300, men of mature age often joined them,
but always, as it seems, the majority of their
members had been trained for the calling
from childhood. The little Becle had been